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An Advertiſement. 


He Later of the two follow- 
l ing Dialogues is but apart 
of 4 Diſeemrſe of, tha 


of ſome Conferences, whereof, that 
was neither the Firſt, nor the Laſt. 
» This "twas thought fit the Reader 
" ſhould have notice of, that he may 
the more eafily gueſs upon what ac- 
count it is, that ſome Clauſes in the 
firſt Page, ( and perhaps a few 0+ 
ther Paſſages elſewhere) contain 


ſomewhat that appears not altoge- 
ther the ſame it would have done, if 


there had beex no need to make any 
alteration at all in that Page. But 
becanſe, tho there was a conne(tion 
between that Dialogue and the ve 

of the Papers from which *tis aiſ- 
membered, yet it's dependency 


upon the others , is not ſo wy 
great, but that the Publiſher thought 


the aivulping of it might be 
uſeful and ſeaſonable: and there- 
fore finding that want of Leiſure, 
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and minch Diffidence, made the Au- 
thor unwilling to reviſe, ana part 
with the other Papers that accom- 
panied this which now comes forth ; 
he prevail”d with him to Fad that 
Dialorue to take its Fortune, which 
the Publiſher hopes may be ſuch, as 
may incourage the Author to com- 
municate what he has further medt- 
rated wpon ſuch Subjetts, 
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DISCOURSE 


Things 


REASON 


ENQUIRING, 


Whether a Philoſopher ſhould 
admit there are any ſuch. 


- 
wn 
rent ” 


The Speakers are, Sophronins, Fu- 
' genus, Pyrocles, and 7imothens, 


' Fuze. HE Seriouſnels you 
yet retain 1n your 

looks, and the po- 
| ſture we found You 
2 in at our entrance, makes me fear 
theſe t two Gentlemen and I are un- 
B {caſonable 


(2) 


ſcaſonable intruders, that are ſo un 
happy as to diſturb your Meditati 


Ons. 


Sophron. Inſtead of doing that, 
you will much promote them , it 
you pleaſe to accompany me it 
them : For the ſubjeCt that buſted 
my thoughts is both ſo abſtrule and 
ſo important, that it needs more 
than one to conſider it, and deſerve; 
that He ſhould be a far better con: 
ſidercr than I, who therefore muſt 
think my ſelf far leſs fit for that task 


than you. 


Fug. 1will puniſh the flattery oi | 
theſe laſt words , by declining to : 


make any Return to 1t. 


Pyrocl. And I, Gentlemen, to 


prevent the lols of time and words 


« 7 


between you, {hall without farther | 
Ceremony ask Sophroniue, what his | 
thoughts were employed about : 


when we came in. 


Sophr. 1 was thea muling upon a 


Subject, 


a, 


; 


y 


(3) 

Subject, that was newly propoſed 
to me by our common Friend Arno- 
biut, who would necds have my opi- 
nion, ///7ther, andit at all, how far, 
we may employ our rcaſonings a- 
bout things that are above aur Rea- 
ſon, as Chriſtians grant ſome my- 
ſterics of their Religion to be. 


Lue. It, by things above Reaſon, 
be mcant only thoſe, that are undiſ- 
covcrable by Reaſon without Reve- 
lation ; I ſhould not heſitate to ſay, 
that there may be divers things of 
that kind : For the free Decrees ot 
God, and his determinations con- 


 cerning the Government of the 
| World,and the future ſtate of man- 


| kind (to name now no others) are 
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things which no humancReaſon can 


; Pry into, but mult owe rhe funda- 


mental diſcovery it inakes of them, 
to the Revelation of him , whoſe 


| purpoſes they are. 


But it, by th/ngs above Reaſon, bc 
meant ſuch, as though delivered in 
words, free from darknels and Am- 
biguity, are not to be conceived, 

B 2 and 
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and comprehended by our Rational 
Faculty, I ſhall freely confeſs, that 
I ſcarce know what to ſay upon fo 
unuſual and ſublime a ſubject. 


Pyrocl. For my part,Gentlemen, ; 


if + a9 . Laniart” x 
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I think it were very requiſite to be 


{ure in the firſt place, that the ſub- 
ject of ourDiſcourſcs 1s not Chime- : 


Tical, but that we can really know, 
that there are things we cannot ' 
comprehend , though they be pro- ? 
poſed to us in expreſſions no leſs ! 


clear than ſuch, as would ſuffice to 


make other things intelligible to ; 


us. 


Sophr. Your cautiouſneſs, Pyro- 
cles, mult not be rejected by me, 
who when, before you came in, I 


was putting my thoughts into ſome 


order, judg'd it unht to conſider, 
either how one might know what 
_ were tobe look'd on as above 
Reaſon, how far we may diſcourſe 


| of them, or whether or no any ſu- 
ernaturally revealed Propoſitions, 
uch asDiyines call Artictes of Faith, 

ought 


A, 
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Jought to be reckoned among them, 


il { (hould have firſt ſeriouſly en+ 
$quir'd, whether in general we ought 
#to admit any ſuch Objetts of our 
Contemplation, as theſe, and the 
Jike Queſtions ſuppole. 

. 3 "Euge. Ihope then that this being 
The firſt thing you purpoſed. to en- 
Fuire into, we may, without too 
. Fauch boldneſs, defire to know what 
Tame iato your mind about it. 


3 Sphr. If I had brought my con- 
Jiderations to an iſſue upon that ſub- 
et , I ſhould with leſs reluQtancy 
cquaint you with them ; but I 
ince.l[have yet made but an imper- 
e progreſs in my enquiry, inſtead 
f delivering any poſitive opinion 
1pon ſo abſtruſe a ſubje&, I ſhall on- 
tell you, that as far as I could yet 
I:ſ[cern, it cemed to me that among 
e ObjeQs, our reaſon may con- 
emplate there are ſome whoſe Na- 
ure we cannot comprehend, others 
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; Whole Attributes or AQtions are 
it (och, as that we cannot underſtand 
| B 3 how 
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how they ſhould belong to the Sub; 
je4,or elſe that we cannot conceive! 
how they ſhould conſiſt with ſoine: 
acknowledged Truth. , 


£uge. $0 that if I apprehend you | 
Tight, you do not only admit ſome? 
things to be above Reaſon, but make 
no leſs than three ſorts of them. ' 


Sophry. Tf you will needs have tw! 
of them to be coincident, Iſhall na? 
much contend, but I think the num? 
ber you have named may, without! 
= great inconvenience, be adrhit! 
ted: For by things above Realſoiy 
I here underſtand (not falſe or ab 
lurd ones,but) fuch,as though theln 
telleQ ſees ſufficient cauſe (wheths 
on the ſcore of Experience , Au? 
thentick Teſtimony, or Mathemt? 
tical Demonſtration) to aſſent to} 
yet it finds it ſelf reduc'd when®t 
converſant about theny,to be ſo wit 
a riotable and peculiar diſadvan ; 
And this diſadvantage does uſual 
proceed either from the nature. 
the thing propoſed, which is fud 


CEE 
{that we cannot ſufficiently compre- 
Jhend it, or from our not being able 
VI to conceive the manner of its exiſt- 
MZing and operating ; or from this, 
* that it involves ſome notion or pro- 
! poſition, that we ſee not how to re- 
V7 concile with ſome other thing, that 
ne; we are perſwaded to be a truth.The 
ke} firſt of theſe three ſorts of things, 
1] may, for brevity and diſtinRion ſake 
| be called /»comprehenſible , the ſe- 
V4 cond /nexplicable, and the third U> 
0 ſociable, But for fear leſt the ſhort- 
Mz neſs I have uſed in my expreſſions, 
us may have kept them from being ſo 
9 clear, Iſhall ſomewhat more expli- 
0 citly reckon up the three forts of 
_ that ſeem to me above Rea- 
on. 
Y Thefiſt conſiſts of thole whoſe 
U3 Nature is not diſtinatly and ade- 
23 quately comprehenſible by us : To 
3 which ſort perhaps we may 1.ier all 
thoſe intelleQtual _ (if it be 
granted that there are ſuch) as are 
by nature of a higher order than hu- 
mane Souls. To which ſort ſome 
of the Angels (at leaſt of the good 
B 4 ones) 
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(8) ) 
ones ) may probably belong ; but : 


more than probably we may reter|, 
to this Head, the Divine Author of f 
Nature, and of our Souls, Almigh- f 
ty God , whoſe perteCtiongs are 6" 

boundleſs, and his Nature ſo very 
ſingular, that "tis no leſs weakneſs 
than preſumption to imagine, that 
ſuch finite Beings as our Souls, 
can frame full and adequate /dea's 
of them : We may indeed know by 
the conlideration of his works, and 
particularly thoſe parts of them that 
we our ſelves are, both 7hat he is, | 
and in a great meaſure //hat he js F 
not ; bur to underſtand throughly Þ 
JV hat he is, 15 a task too great for | 
any but his own infinite 1ntelleCt: | 

And therefore Ithink we may cruly | 
call this immenſe Obje& , in the | 
newly declared <p [upra- Intel: | 
leftual, 
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E2e. 1 ſuppoſe I may now ack | 
what is the oa tort of Things | 
above Reaſon? 


Sophr. It conſiſts: of ſuch , as | 
though | 


% VP 
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it | though we cannot deny that they 
T1 are, yet we cannot clearly and fa- 
7 tisfatorily conceive, how they can 
> beſuchas we acknowledge they are. 
0! As bow Matter can be infinitely, (or 
y : which is all one, in our preſent dil- 
s } courſe, indefinitely) diviſible : And 
t | how there ſhould be ſuch an izcom- 
q | menſarablenefi betwixt the Side and 
s 7 Diagonal of a Square, that no mea- 
/ 7 ſure, how ſmall ſoever , can ade- 
{ * quatly meaſure both the one and 
t : the other. _ 

,] That Matter is cndlefly diviſible, 
2 is not only the aſſertion of Ariſtotle 
' 2 and the Schools, but generally em- 
- 2} braced by thoſe rigid Reaſoners, 
; 4 Geometricians themſelves;and may 
'& be farcher confirm'd by the other in- 
'& ſtance of the Side and Dzagonal of a 
2 Square , whoſe incommenſurable- 
2 neſs is believed upon no lels firm a 
3 proof, than a demonſtration of Fu- 
cid, and was ſo known a truth a- 
mong the Ancients, that Plato 1s 
{aid to have pronounced him rather 
a Beaſt than a Man, that was a ſtran- 
ger to it, And yet if continued 
quantity 


- 


Is 
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long, ſhould be 


(10) 
antity be not diviſible without 
op, how can we conceive but that 
there may be found ſome determi. | 
nate part of the fide of a Square, 
which being often enough repeat: ' 
ed, would exatly meaſure the Di- 
aponal too. But though Mathema- 
tical Demonſtrations aſſure us, that © 
theſe things are fo, yet thole that : 
have ſtraincd their Brains, have not 
been able clearly to conceive how it 
ſhould be poſſible, that a Line (for 
inſtance) of not a quarter of an inch 
fill diviſible into | 
lefler and leſſer portions, without | 
ever coming to an end of thoſe ſub: # 
diviſions ; or how among the innu- # 
merable differing partitions into ali- | 
uot parts, that miay be made of the * 
ſide of a Square , not one of thoſe 5 
vop can bc found exattly to mea- ? 
ure ſo ſhort a Line asthe Diagonal 
may be. "= 


Euge. There is yet behind, $v- | 
phronius , the third ſort of thoſe 
things, which, according to you, 
ſurpaſs our Reaſon. 

Sophr. 


(11) 


Sophr. I ſhall name that too, Fa- 


genius, as ſoon as I have premiſed 


that ſome of the Reaſons that mgo- 
ved me to refer ſore inſtances to 


q this head, do not fo peculiarly be- 
{ longto thoſe inſtances, but that they 


may be applicable to others, which 
*twas thought convenient to refer to 
the ſecond or firſt of the foregoing 
Heads : And this being once inti- 
mated, Iſhall proceed to tell you, 
that the third ſort of things that 
ſeem to ſurpaſs our Reaſon, conlifts 
of thoſe, to which the Rules and 
Axioms and Notions, Whereby w 

judge of the truth and falſhood &6 

ordinary, or other things, ſeem not 
to agree, 

This third ſort being ſuch as are 
incumbred with Difficulties or Ob- 
jeQtions , that cannot direQly and 
ſatisfaQorily be removed by thent 
that pricarkr in the received R ules 
of ſubordinate Sciences, and do rea- 
ſon but at the common rate, ſuch 
Objes of Contemplation as this 
third ſort conliſts of, having ſome- 
thing belonging to thein, that ſeems 

, not 


| : A 
- not Teconculable with ſome very 


(12) 


manifeſt, or at leaſt acknowledged | 

Truths. » 
This it may here ſuffice to mak 
out by a couple of Inſtances, the 7 
one of a Moral, the other of a Ma- © 
thematical Nature: And firſt, that *: 
Man has a free will, in reference at '\ 
leaſt to cavil matters, is the general 
confeſſhon of Mankind : All the © 
Laws that forbid and puniſh Mur- * 
der, Adultery, Theft, and other '! 
Crimes , being founded on a Sup- 
poſition, that men have a power to | 
forbear committing them, and the 
ſenſe men have of their being poſ: 
ſeſt of this power over their own 
aQions, is great enough to make 
Maletactors acknowledg their pu- 
niſhments to be juſt, being no leſs 
condemned by their own Conſcien- *? 
ces, than by their Judges. *' ©# 
And yet ( ſome Sxinians, and 
lome few others excepted) the ge- 
nerality of Mankind, whether Chri- 
ians , Jews , Mahometans ,. or 
Heathens, aſcribe to God an infalli- 
ble Preſcience'of humane AQtions, 
| which 
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Avhich is ſuppoſed by the belief of 
' Prophecies, and the recourſe to O- 
acles, by. one or other of which 
two ways the Embracers of the ſe- 

Feral Religions newly mentioned, 
' have endeavoured and expected to 
 Feceive the informations of future 
 Fhings, and ſuch as depend upon 
Fhe AQtings of men. But how a 
<ertain fore-knowledg can be had 
of contingent things, and ſuch as 
Wepend upon the free will of man, 
3s that which many great wits that 
* we 
have ſolicitouſly tryed, have found 
Zchemſelves unable clearly to com- 
Zprehend, nor is it much to be ad- 
mired that they ſhould be puzled 
3to conceive how an inhnitely per- 
23 fe& Being ſhould want Preſcience, 
3 or that their will ſhould want that 
4 liberty, whereof they feel in them- 
4 elves the almoſt perpetual exer- 
2 cile. 

7 The other inſtance I promiſed 
3 you, Fuge. 1s afforded me by Geo- 
metricians : For theſe (you know) 
teach the divilibility of Quantity 
7n infinitum or without ſtop, to be 
Mathe- 


\ 
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Mathematically demonſtrable. Give : 
me leave then to propoſe to youa: 
ſtrait line of three foot long divided}; 
into two parts, the one double to” 
the other. Iſuppoſe then, that ac-} 
cording to their doQtrine a line of * 
two foot 1s diviſible into infinite : 
' parts, OT it is not : If you fay it is 
not, you contradict the demonſtra- 
tions of the Geometricians; it you : 
ſay that it is, then you muſt confeſs * 
either that the line of one foot is di } 
viſible into as many parts as the line } 
of two foot, though the one be but ?: 
half the other, or elſe that the ink, 
nite parts , into which the line of 3 
one toot is granted to be diviſible, 2 
is exceeded in number by the parts, | 
into which the line of two foot 4 
diviſible, and conſequently that the'R ; 
line of two foot has a multitude off | 
parts greater than infinite. WhichF|, 

| 

| 

4 
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Reaſonings may let us ſee that we? 
may be reduced either to rejeCt In-* 
ferences legitimately drawn from! 
manifeſt or granted Truths, or toY ; 
admit concluſions that appear al 


furd; if we wil{ have all the com) 


mon 
{ 


by 
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mon Rules whereby we judge of o- 
2 ther things to be applicable to In- 
2 fiaitcs. 
7 And now, Gentlemen, having 
7 acquainted you with what ſorts of 
' things ſeem to be above Reaſon , I 
- | muſt, to prevent miſtakes , dcſire 
7 you to take along with you this Ad- 
* 2} vertiſement : That though the no- 
2 blencls and difficulty of fo uncultt- 
2 vated a Subje&, inclined me to of- 
'? fer ſomething towards the clucida- 
ting of it, by ſorting thoſe things 
7 into three kinds ; yet I ſhall nor; 
3 and need not in this Conference, 
3 inſiſt on them ſeverally, or lay any 
2 ſtreſs on this partition. For though I 
Z have above intimated,that a Propo- 
I ſition may ſpeak of ſomewhat that 
is ſupra-intellettual , or elſe contain 
3 ſomewhat which we cannot con- 
3 ceive how it may be true , or laſtly 
teach us ſomewhat fora truth, that 
2 we cannot reconcile with ſome 0+ 
3 ther thing, that we are convinced 
J is true; yet if but any one of theſe 
$ have true Iaſtances belonging to it, 
gy 714 may ſuffice for my main pur- 
pole 
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ſe in this place,where Inccd only 
hw n general, that there may be 
things that ſurpaſſour Reaſon, atleaſt 
{o far, thzt they are not to be judg- 
ed of by the ſame meaſures and 
rules, by which men are wont to 
judge of ordinary things, tor which 
reaſon I ſhall often give them one 
common name, calling them Pr:- 
viledo'd Things. 


Fugce. Mcthinks that to manifeſt 
the ImperfeCtions of our Reaſon, in} 
reference to what you call Privi-k 
ledg'd Things, you necd not have 
recourſe to the unfathomable Abyſ: 
ſes of the Divine Nature, fince for 
ought I know, Pyrocles, as well as 
I, may be non-plus'd by an inſtance 
that came into my mind de Compo- 
ſutione continut. 


Timoth. Since Sophronius has not 
thought fit tog1ve us any of the Ar-| 
guments of the contending party's, 


I ſhall be glad to know what diff- 
culty occurr'd to you. 


Euge. Suppoſe a great Circle di- 
vided 


C291 


vided into its three hundred and ſix- 
ty degrees, and ſuppoſe that as 
great a number as you pleaſe or 
can conceive , of (trait lines, be 
drawn trom the ſeveral deſignable 
parts of ſome one of theſe degrees, 


| ro the Centre, "tis manifeſt that the 


degrees being equal, as many lines 


© may be drawn trom any, and fo 


{ from every one of the others, as 


from that degree which was pitch- 


{ cd upon. 


Then ſuppoſe a Circular Arch, 
equal tothe aſlumed degtee, to be 
further bent into the circumference 
of a little circle , having the ſame 
Centre with a great one, it follows 
from the nature of a Circle, and 
has been geometrically demonſtra- 
ted, that the ſemi-diameters ui a 
Circle how many ſoever icy be, 
can no Where touch one 5n.QUcher 
but in the Centre: Whence *cis e- 
vident , that all the lines that are 
drawn from the circumference to 
the Centre of the greater Circle, 
muſt paſs by differing pwints of the 
circumference of 1.5 iwialler, (for 
C elſe. 
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elſe they would touch one another i 


before they arrive at the Centre)} 


{oever as can even imenta 
drawn from the ſeveral points of 
the circumference of the great Cir- 


and conſequently that as m__ lines 
ly be 


cle to the common Centre of both # 
Circles, mult all paſs through dif-F 
ferent points of the little Circle,and| 
thereby divide it into as many parts | 


(proportionably ſmaller ) as the 


orcater Circle 15 divided into: Sof 


that here the circumterence of the 
leſſer Circle preſcnts ns with a 
curve line, which was not poſſibly 
diviſible into more parts than an 
Arch of one degree, or the three 
hundred and fixticth part of the 
Circumference of the greater Cir- 
cle, and yet without being length- 
ned, becomes divilible into as ma- 
ny parts as the whole circumfe- 
rence of the ſame greater Circle. 
And though we ſhould ſuppoſe the 
circumference of the internal Cir- 
cle not to exceed one inch, and that 
of the exterior Circle to exceed the 


circumference of the Terreſtrial 
Globe, 
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# Globe, or cven of the Firmament 
it ſelf, yer frill the demonſtration 


would hold, and all the lines drawn 
trom this valt Circle, would find 
diſtin points 1n the leſer, to paſs 
through to their common Centre. 
7imoth, Though I will not pre- 


| tend to confirm what Sophronrns has 
8 been proving , by adding Argu- 
C ments 4 prior7 ; yet I ſhall venture 


to ſay, that [ think it very agreea- 


4 ble both to the nature of God and 


to that of- man, that what he has 
cndeavourcd to prove true {hould 
be lo ; tor we men miſtake and flat- 
tcr Humane Nature too much , 
when we think our tacultics of Un- 
deritanding fo unlimited, both in 
point of capacity and of extent,and 
ſo free and unprepoſſet, as many 
Philoſophers ſeem to lupp>le : For, 
whatever our {eli-love may incline 
us to imagine, we are really bur 
created and finite Beings (and that 
probably of none of the higheſt or - 
ders of intelleQtual Creatures) and 
we come into the world, but ſuch, 
as it pleaſed the Almighty and molt 
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free Author of our Nature to make 
us. And from this dependency and 
limitedneſs of our Natures, it fol- 
lows not only that we may be (for 
I now diſpute not whether we arc) 
born with certain congenit Notions 
and Impreſſions and Appetites or 
Tendencies of Mind ; but allo that] 
the means or meaſures which are 
furniſhed us to employ in the 
ſearching or judging of Truth, are 
but ſuch as are proportionable to 
Gods deſigns in creating us, and 
therefore may probably be ſuppo- 
{ed not tobe capable of reaching to 
all kinds,or if you pleaſe of Truths, 
1 7any of which may be unneceſſary 
| for us to know here, and ſame may 
| be reſerved, partly to make us ſen 
| ſible of the imperfeQtions of ou 
Natures, and partly to make us a 
| pire to that condition, whereinout 
| taculties ſhall be much enlarged ant 
heightned. It ſeems not therefor 
unreaſonable to think , both t 
God has mad: our faculties ſo limi 
ted, that in our preſent mortal con 


dition there ſhould be ſome on q 
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beyond the comprehenſion of our 
Intelle&s (that is) that ſome of his 
creatures ſhould not beable perfeQt- 
Bly to underſtand ſome others, & yet 
{that he has given us light cnough 
-Fro perceive that we cannot attain 
' 


to a clear and full knowledge of 

them. 
= Pyrocl. I think, Sophronius, that 
RI now underſtand what you mean 
by 7hings above reaſon, or as you 
(not unkhitly) tiled them, pr :wz/edg- 
1d chings : ButI preſume you need 
not be told, that to explain the ſence 
zMof a Propoſition, and to make out 
the truth of it, (unleſs in common 
Notions, or things evident by their 
own light) are always two things, 
and oftentimes two very diſtant 
ONES. 

Sophr. T need not ſcruple, Pyro- 
J c/es, to grant the truth of what you 
ſay, but I muſt not fo eaſily admit 
& your application of itz for among 

the examples, I have been pro 
:Miing, there are ſome at leaſt, - aol 
Edo not only declare what I mean by 
Jthings above reaſon, but are inſtan- 
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ces, and conſequently may be proof; 
that ſuch things there are.  Ancd 
to thoſe I could have added othe 
if I had thought it unlikely , that 
in the progreſs of our Conference 
there may be occaſions offercd of 
mentioning them more opportun 
- 
Pyro:1. Thave long thought the 
the wit of man, was able to lay 
hne varniſh upon any thing that ut 
would recommend ; but I have no 
till now tound Reaſon ſet a work te 
degrade it {clf, as1t it were a noble 
cxcrcilc of its power to cltabliſh its 
own impotency : And indecd 'tis 
ſtrange to me , how you woul: 
have our Reaſon comprehend and 
reach things , that you your fe 
contels to be above Realon, whic 
is mcthinks, as if we were told that 
we may fee things with our eye 
that arc invilible. 

Sphr. 1 do not think, that *r: 
to degrade the underſtangling, tc 
refuſe to idolize it, and *risnot al 
injury to Reaſon, to think it all 
mated faculty, but an injury to tht 
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Author of it, to think man's ut- 
derſtanding infinite, like his. And 
if what I propolcd be well ground- 
ed, I aſſign Reaſon its moſt nobke 
and genuine Exerciſe, which 1s to 
cloſe with diſcovered Truths, in 
whoſe embraces the perfeQtion of 
the Intelle&t too much conliſts, to 
ſuffer that perfetive aQion to be 
juſtly diſparaging to it : Anda ſin- 
cere underſtanding 1s to give, or 
refuſe its aſſent to propoſitions ac- 
cording as they are or are not true, 
not according as we could or could 
not wiſh they were ſo; and me- 
thinks it were ſomewhat ſtrange, 
that Impartiality ſhould be made a 
diſparagement in a Judge. But, 
Pyrocles,leaving the refleGion with 
which you uſher'd in your Obje&ti- 
on, I ſhall now conſider the Argu- 
ment it felf , which being the 
weightieſt that can be framed a- 
"=o the opinion you oppoſe , I 

all beg leave to offer ſome conf1- 
derations, wherein I ſhall endea- 
vour to an{wer-it both by proving 
my Opinion by experience, and by 
C 4 ſhewing 
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ſhewing that experience not tobe 
agreeable to Reaſon. 

Pyrocl. 1ſhall very willingly lif- 
ten to what you have to ſay on ſuch 
a ſubject. 

Sophr. 1 ſhall then in the firſt 
place alledge the experience of ma- 
ny perſons, and divers of them 
oreat Wits, who have perplexed 
themſelves to reconcile, I ſay, not 
the Grace of God, but even his Pre- 
ſcience to the liberty of mans will, 
even in bare moral actions: AndI 
have found partly by their Wrt- 
tings , and by diſcourſe with ſome 
of them, that the moſt towring and 
ſubtle ſort of Speculators , Meta- 
phyſicians , and Mathematicians , 
perchance after much racking of 
their brains, confeſs themſelves 


you baffled by the unconquerable 
ifficulties they met with, not only 


in ſuch abſtruſe {ubjes, as the na- 
ture of God, or of the humane Soul, 
but in the nature of what belongs 
12 common ta the moſt obvious Bo- 
dies in the world, and even to the 


caſt portions of them: You will ea- 
lily 
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fily gueſs thatT have my eye onthat 
famous controverſie, Whether or 
no a continued quantity (which e- 
Ef very body,as having length,bredth, 
depth, muſt be allowed to have) be 
made up of Indiviſibles. Of the 
perplexing difficulties of this Con: 
troverſie, I might give you divers 
confeſſions, or complaints made by 
a ſort of men too much accuſtomed 
to bold aſſertions and ſubtle Argu- 
ments,to be much diſpoſed to make 
acknowledgments of that kind : But 
I ſhall content my ſelf with the te- 
ſtimony which one of the more fa- 
mous modern Schoolmen gives 
both of himſelf and other learned 
men, and which it I well remem- 
ber , he thus expreſſes. 4egredi 
mur comtinus compoſitionem,cujus hu- Ovid 
juſque non ſeparata difficult as omnium yy, 7 
Doftorum male ingents vexavit, ne- 
que ullus fuit qui illam non pene inſu- 
perabilem agnoſcat. Hanc plerique 
terminorum obſcuritate , illorumque 
replicatis & implicatis diflinitioni- 
bus, Of ſubdiftinitionibus obtenebrant, 

ne apertc capiantur deſperantes rens 


poſſe 
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poſſe alio modo trait art on ration 


lucem ſuftinere, ſea neceſſario conſul | 
| 
| 


fronis tenebris obtegendum, ne arg 
mentorum evidentia aetegatur. 

And though he had not been thu; 
candid in his confeſſion, yet what 
he ſays might be caſily concluded 
by him, that ſhall duly weigh with 
how great, though not equal force 
of Arguments, each of the conten 
ding parties imputes to the opinion 
it oppolcs , great and intolerabk 
abſurditics as contained un it, or le: 
gitimatcly deducible from ir. 

Fus. I have not the vanity to 
think that the weakneſs of my Rex 
{on ought to make another ditfident 
of the ſtrength of his : But as to my 
ſelf, what Sophronius has been ſay: 
ing cannot but be confirm'd by ſe 
veral tryals, wherein having exert- 
ed the {mall abilities I had to clear 
up to my ſelf ſome of the difficul. 
ties about Infinites : I perceived to 
my trouble, that my ſpeculations 
fatisfied me of nothing ſo much, as 
the diſproportionateneſs of thoſe 


abſtruſe ſubjeQts to my reaſon. But, 
Sophro- 
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Sophronius, may it not be well ob- 
jected , that though the Inſtances 
you have given, have not been hi- 
therto cleared by the light of Rea- 
ſon; yet 'tis probable they may be 
ſo hereafter, conſidering how great 
progreſs is, from time to time,made 
in the diſcoveries of Nature, in this 
lcarned Age of ours. 

Sophr. In anſwer to this queſti- 
on, Enugenius, give me leave to tell 
you firſt, that you allow my paſt 
diſcourſe to hold good for owght yet 
appears to the contrary : Whence it 
will follow, that your ObjeCtion is 
grounded upon a hope, or at moſt 


a ConjeCture about which I need 


not therefore trouble my ſelf, till 
ſome new diſcoveries about the 
things in queſtion, engage me to a 
new Eouion of them. Butin 
the mean while, give me leave to 
repreſent to you in the ſecond place, 
that though I am very willing to 
believe, as well as I both deſire and 
hope it, that this inquiſitive Age we 
live in, will produce diſcoveries 
that will explicate divers of the 


more 
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more hidden myſteries of Nature,l8l, 
yet I cxpeCt that theſe diſcoveries, 
will chiefly concern thoſe things, 
which cither we are ignorant of 
for want of a competent Hiſtory c 
Nature, or we miſtake by reaſon 
of erroneous Prepoſlſeſiions, or for 
want of freedom and attention in 
our ſpeculations. But I have not 
the like expeCtations as to all Meta- 
phyſical difficulties , (if I may f 
them) wherein neither matters 
of FaQ, nor the Hyporh-/s of ſub. 
ordinate parts of Learning , are 
wont much to avail. But however 
it be, as to other abſtruſe Objets, 
Iam very apt to think, that there 
are ſome things relating to that in- 
finite and moſt Monadical Bein 
(if I may ſo ſpeak) that we cal 
God,which will ſtill remain incom- 
preheaſible even to Philoſophical 
underſtandings. And Ican ſcarce 
allow my ſelf to hope to ſee thoſe 
Obſtacles ſurmounted , that pro- 
ceed not from any Perſonal infir- 
mity, or evitable faults , but from 
the limited nature of the _— y 
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\nd to theſe two conſiderations, 
B-Euocnius, I ſhall in anſwer to your 
queſtion , add this alſo : Thar as 
ens inquiſitiveneſs may hereafter 
xtricate ſome of thoſe grand diffi- 
ulties, that have hitherto perplex- 
ed Philoſophers ; ſo it may poſſibly 
lead them to diſcover new difhcul- 
ties more capable than the firſt, of _ 
baſing humane underſtandings. 
For even ung the things where- 
with we are already converſant, 
there aredivers which we think we 
know, only becauſe we never with - 
due attention , tryed whether we 
can frame ſuch /deas of them, as 
are clear and worthy for a rational 
ſeeker and lover of truth to acqui- 
elcein.. This the great intricacy 
that conſidering men find, in the 
notions commonlyreceiv'd of ſpace, 
time, motion, &c. and the dificul- 
ties of framing perſpicuous and ſa- 
tisfatory apprehenſions even of 
ſuch obvious things, may render 
highly probable. We ſee alſo that 
the Angle of Contact,the Doftrine 
of //ymprotes,and that of ſurd _ 
rs 
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bers and incommenſurable Lines, 
all which trouble not common Ac: 
comptants and Surveyors , (who 
though they deal fo much in num: 
bers and lines, ſeldom take notice 
of any of them) perplex the great: 
eſt Mathcmaticians, and ſome 0 
them ſo much, that they can ra- 
ther demonſtrate, that ſuch affeQti- 
ons belong to them, than they 
can conceive how they can do fo; 
All which may render it probable, 
that mens growing curlolity 1s not 
more likely to find the ſolutions 0 
{ome difficultics, than to take nv 
rice of other things,that may prove 

more in{uperable than they. 
7im. This conjecture of yours, 
Sophronius , 1s not a little favoured 
by the Rota Ariſtotelica; for though 
the motion of a Cart-wheel ny 
obvious and ſeems fo plain a thing, 
that the Carman himſelf never 
looks upon it with wonder ; yet 
after Ariſtotle had taken notice 0 
the difficulty that occurr'd about 
it, this trivial Phenomezon has per- 
plex'd divers great Wits, not only 
Schook 
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Bchoolmen , but Mathematicians, 
}nd continues yct to do ſo, there 
xcing ſome circumſtances 1n rhe 
progreſſive motion and rotation of 
he circumference of a Wheel, and 
ts Nave, or of two points aſſigned, 
e one in the former, and the o- 
her in the latter, that have appear- 
d too ſubtle (and even to modern) 
riters, ſo hard to be conceived. 
nd reconciled to ſome plain and 
Tranted Truths, that ſome of them 
ave given over the ſolution of the 
trending diflicultics as deſperate, 
hich perchance, Pyroc/cs, would 
ot think ſtrange, 1t Ihad time ro 
[iſt on the intricacies that are to 
met with in a ſpeculation, that 
ems ſo caſle as to be deſpicable. 
Sophr. Your Inſtance, / ;motheus, 
uſt be acknowledged a very preg- 
ant one, if you are ccrtain that 
better account cannot be given 
the Rota Ariſtotelica,than is wont 
d be in the Schools, by thole Peri- 
ateticks that either frankly con- 
is the difficulties to be inſoluble, 


r leſs ingenuoully pretend to give 
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ſolutions of them , that ſuppoſe * 


things not to be proved, or perhaps 
ſo much as underſtood (as Rarefa- 


Qtion and Condenſation ſtriftly fo 
called) or loſe the queſtion and per:- 


haps themſelves, by running up the © 
diſpute into that moſt obſcure and * 


perplexing Controverſie de compo- | 


ſittone continut, . 

Eugen. 1 am content to forbear 
prefling any further at preſent an 
ObjeAion ; much of whoſe force 
depends on future contingents, and 
I ſhall the rather diſmiſs the proof 
drawn from cxperience, thatI may 
the ſooner #pu« v9u in mind of your 
having >= .:.ucd us another Argu- 
ment to the ſame purpoſe, by ma- 
nifeſting the opinion to be agreea- 
ble to Reaſon. 

Sophr. 1 underſtand your plea- 
{ure, Zuzenins, and ſhall endeavour 
to comply with it, but the difficul- 
ty and 1ntricateneſs of the Subje& 
of our diſcourſe, obliges me to do 
it by ſteps; and for fear we ſhould 
want time for more neceſſary 
things, Iwill not now ſtay to exa- 

mine 
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mine whether all the things that 
hitherto have appeared above Rea- 
fon, be impenetrable to us, becauſe 
of an eſſential diſability of our un- 
derf}andings, proceeding from the 
imperfettion and limitedneſs of 
their nature , or only becauſe of 
ſome other impediment, ſuch as 
may be eſpecially the condition of 
the {oul in this lite, or the 1nfirmi- 
ties reſulting from its ſtate of union 
with a groſs and mortal body. 
Forbearing then to diſcourſe how 
this came into my mind, and what 
thoughts I had upon it, I ſhall pro- 
ceed in my confiderations ; and to 
clear the way for thoſe that are to 
follow, I ſhall in the firſt place ob- 
ſcrve to you , that whatever be 
thought of the faculty in abſtratto, 
yet Reaſon operates according to 
certain Notions or Ideas, and cer- 
tain Axtomes and Propolitions, by 
which as by Prototypes or Models, 
and Rules and Meaſures, it con- 
ceives things, and makes eſtimates 
and judgments of them. And in- 
deed when we ſay that ſuch athing 
D 1s 
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is conſonant to Reaſon, or repug- 
nant to it , we uſually mean that 
itiseither immediately or mediate- 
ly deducible from, or at leaſt con- 
ſiſtent with , or contradiQory to 
one or other of thoſe ſtandard No- 
tions or Rules. 

And this being premis'd, Icon- 
ſider in the next place, that if theſe 
Rules and Notions be ſuch, as are 
abſtratted only from finite things, 
or are congruous but to them ; they 
may prove uſeleſs or deceitful tous, 
when we go about to ſtretch them 
beyond their meaſure, and apply 
them to the infinite God , or to 
things that involve'an Inhniteneſs 
either in multitude, magnitude, or 
littlenels. 

To illuſtrate and confirm this no- 
tion, give me leave to repreſent in 
the third place, that in my opinion 
all the things that we naturally do 
know or can know, may bedivided 
into theſe two ſorts: The one ſuch as 
we may know withont a Meadinr ; 
and the other ſuch as we cannor at- 


tain to, but by the intervention of 
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a Medium, or by a diſcurſive aQ. 
To the firſt belong ſuch Notions as 
are ſuppoled to be connate , or if 
you pleaſe innate, ſuch as that Zwo 
contradiltories cannot be both together 
true, The whole 1s greater than a- 
ny part of it ; Fvery (entire) num- 
ber ts either even or odd , &c. And 
alſo thoſe other Truths, rhat are 
aſſented to upon their own account 
without needing any medinm to 
prove them ; becauſe that as ſoon 
as, by perſpicuous terms, or fit ex- 
amples, they are clearly propoſed 
to the underſtanding, they diſcover 
themſelves to be true ſo manifeſtly 
by their own light, that they need 
not be aſſiſted by any intervening 
Topolition, to make the Intelle&t 
acquieſce in them ; of which kind. 
are ſome of £Euclids Axioms , as 
that, /f to equal things equal things 
be added, the totals will be equal ; and 
that two right lines cannot include a 
"ck To the ſecond ſort of things 
knowable by us, belong all that we 
acquire the knowledge of by Ratio- 
Cinations, wherein by the help of 
D 2 inter- 
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mtervening Propoſitions or /ead:- 
#ms, We deduce one thing from a- 
nother , or conclude aihrmatively 
or negatively one thing of 2n'-ther. 
This being ſuppoſed, and we being 
conſcious to our ſelves, if it were 
but upon the ſcore of our own infir- 
mities and imperfeQtions, that we 
are not Authors of our own nature ; 
for ought we know it may be true, 
and all the experience we have ht- 
therto had, leads us to think it is 
rue, that the me1ſures ſuggeſted 
to us either by ſenſations, the re- 
ſults of ſenſible obſervation, or the 
other inſtruments of knowledpe , 
are ſuch as fully reach but to finite 
things or Beings, and therefore are 
not ſafely applicable toothers. And 
divers of thoſe very Principles that 
we think very gencral, may be (if 
I may fo ſpeak) but gradual notions 
of truth, and but limited and re- 
ſpeCtive, not abſolute and univer- 
ſal. 

And here give me leave, as a far- 
ther conſideration, to take notice to 
you;that though perfeR youu 
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be counted the beſt and moſt regy- 
lar forms that our Ratiocinations 
can alſume, yet even the laws of 
theſe are grounded on the doctrine 
of Proportions : For even between 
things equal there may be a propox- 
tion (namely that of equality) upon 
which ground [ {uppole it is, that 
Mathemarical Demonſtrations have 
been publickly propoſed of the 
grand Syllogiltical Rules. And in 
conſequence of this, I {hall add that 
Geometricians will tell you, that 
there is nv proportion hetwixt a f1- Rationem 
nite line and an infinite, becauſe the ng inter 
former can never be lo often taken, ruin 
as to excecd the latter, which ac 4 poſſunc 
cording to £uclid's definition of ny 968 
Proportion, it ſhould be capable to two (prrare. 
do. Of which Premiſes the uſe I —— Foy 
would make is to perlivade you, Eachdis. 
that ſince the underſtanding ope- 
rates but by the Notions and Truths 
"tis furniſhed with, and theſe arc 
its inſtruments by proportion to 
which it takes meaſures, and makes 
judgments of other things ; thelc 
Inſtruments may be too diſpropor- 
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tionate to ſome ObjeQts to be ſecure- 
ly employed to determine divers 
rticulars about them : So the eye 
being an inſtrument which the un- 
derſtanding employs to eſtimate 
diſtances, we cannot by that ſafely 
take the bredth of the Ocean, be- 
caule our ſight cannot reach far e- 
nough to diſcover how far ſo vaſt 
an obje& extends it ſelf. And ot 
only the common inſtruments of 
Surveyors that would ſerve to mea- 
{ure the height of an houſe or a ſtee- 
ple, or even a Mountain, cannot e- | 
nable them to take the diſtance of 
the Moon, but, when Aſtronomers 
do,by ſuppoſition,take a chain that 
reaches to the Centre of the Earth, 
(and therefore is by the Moderns 
judged to be near four thouſand 
miles long) even then I ſay, though 
by the help of this and the Paral- 
laxes, they may tolerably well mea- 
ſure the diſtance of ſome of the 
neerer Planets,eſpecially the Moon ; | 
yet with all their great induſtry, 
they cannot by the ſame way (or 
perhaps any other-yet known) with 
any | 
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any thing tolerable acurateneſs , 
meaſure the diſtance of the fixed 
Stars z the Semidiameter of the 
Earth, bearing no ſenſible propor- 
tion to that of ſo vaſt a Sphere as the 
Firmament, whoſe diſtance makes 
the Parallaxes vaniſh, it being as to 
ſence all one, whether at fo great a 
remove, a Star be obſerv'd from the 
Centre, or from the ſurface of the 
Earth. 

Eus. In-a matter ſo abſtruſe, a 
lirtle Illuſtration by examples, may 
be very proper and welcome. 

Sophr. *Tis ſcarce poſlible to find 
very appolite examples,to illuſtrate 
things of a kind fo abſtruſe and he- 
teroclite as thoſe may well be ſup- 
pos'd , that do ſurpaſs our Rea- 
{on. 

But yet ſome aſſiſtance may be 
borrowed from what we may ob- 
ſerve in that other faculty of the 
mind, which is moſt of kin to the 
J Intelleft, Imean the /w2agination : 

| For when, for inftance, I think of 
a Triangle or a Square, I find inm 
fancy an intuitive des (if I may f 
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call it) of thole figures that is a Pi. 
Rure clear and diſtinct, as if a fi- 
re of three \fides or four equal 

Des, and Angles were placed be. 
fore my eyes. 7] 
But if I would fancy a mriapon, 
or a figure conſiſting of ten thou- 
{and equal ſides, my Imagination 
15 overpowered with ſo great a mul- 
titude of them , and frames but a 
confuſed /dea of a Polygon with a 
very great many ſides: For if (to 
ſpeak ſuitably ro what the excel- 
lent Des Cartes has well oblerved in | 
the like caſe) a man ſhould endea- 
vour to frame /deas of a Myriagon 
or a Chiliagon, they would be both 
{ſo confuſed, that his Imagination 
would not be able clearly to diſcri- 
minate them, though the one has 
ten times as many ſides as the other, 
So if you would imaginean Atome, 
of which perbaps ten thouſand 
would ſcarce make up the hulk. of 
one of the light particles of duſt, 
that ſeem to play in the Sunbeams 
when they are {hot into a-darkned 
Place, ſo extraordinary alutlenebs 
| not 
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not having fallen under any of oyr 
Senſes, cannot truly be repreſented 
in our imagination. So when we 
{peak of Gods Primity (if I may fo 
call it) Omnipotence, and ſome 0- 
ther of his infinite Attributes and 
Perfeions, we have ſome conce- 
ptions of the things we ſpeak of, 
but may very well diſcern them to 
be but inadequate ones: And though 
divers Propoſitions relating to 
things above Reaſon, ſeem clear 
enough to ordinary Waits, yet he 
that {hall with a competent mea- 
ſure of attention , curioſity , and 
Skill, conſider and examine them ; 
ſhall fiad that either their parts are 
inconſiſtent with one another; or 
they involve contradiQtions to ſome 
acknowledged or manifeſt Truths, 
or they are veil'd over with dark- 
neſs and incumbered with difficul- 
ties, from whence we are not able 
to reſcue them. Thus whea the 
ſide and Diagonal of a Square are 
:propoled , we have clear and di- 
iaQt Zeaxs of each of them apart, 
and whemnthey :are compared, we 

| may 
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may have a conception of their in- * 
commenſurableneſs. But yet this 
negative notion, if it be throughly 
conſidered, and far enough purſy- | 
ed, clearly contains that of a ſtrait | 
lines being diviſible i» infinitum ; 
and that diviſibility is incumbred 
with ſo many difficulties, and is ſo 
hard to be reconciled to ſome con- 
feſſed diftates of Reaſon, that (as 
We have ſeen already) Philoſophers 
and Geometricians that are con- 
vinc'd of the truth, are to this day * 
labouring to extricate themſelves } 
out of thoſe perplexing intrica- 
Cies. 

I will not trouble you with the 
puzling, if not inſuperable difficul- 
ties, that incumber the doQrine of 
Eternity, as "tis wont to be propo- 
ſed in the Schools of Divines and 
Philoſophers , leſt you ſhould al- 
ledge that theſe difficulties ſpring 
rather from the bold aſſumptions 
and groundleſs ſubtleties of the 
Schoolmen, than from the nature 
of the thing it ſelf : But I will pro- 
pole ſomewhat that cannot be 
denyed, 
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denyed, which is, that ſome ſub- 
ſtance or other, whether, as I be- 
lieve, God, or as the Peripateticks 
lay, the /Yorld, or as the Epicure- 
ans contend, Matter, never had a 
beginning, that 1s, has been for e- 
ver. But when we ſpeak of an e- 
ternity 4 parte ante (as they call it) 
we do not ſpeak of a thing where- 
of we have no conception at all, as 
will appear toa conſidering perſon, 
and yet this general notion we have 
is ſuch, thar when we come atten- 
tively to examine it, by. the fame 
ways by which we judge of almoſt 
all other things , the IntelleCt is 
non-plus'd : For we muſt conceive, 
that the time eflux'd ſince Adam 
(or any other man as remote from 
us as he is ſaid to have been) began 
to live, bears no more proportion 
to the duration of God, - or of Mat- 
ter, than to thoſe few minutes I 
have imployed about mentioning 
this inſtance. Nay if we would be 
Ariſtotelians, the ſame thing may 
be ſaid as to thoſe men, that lived 
many thouſand millions of years 
before 
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before the time we reckon that 4: 
dam began toliye in: For each of 
theſe times being finite and meaſy. 
Table by a determinate number of 
years, can bear no proportion to 
that infinite number of years (or 
ſomewhart that is equivalent) which 
muſt be allowed to a duration that 
never had a beginaing. And as 


there are ſome things whoſe nature 


and conſequences pole our Facul- 
ties, fothere are others, whereof 
though we have a notion, yet the 
modus operandi 15 beyond our com- 
prehenſion; Ido not mean only the 
true and certain modus operandi, but 
evenan ztxtellizible one. As, though 
divers learned men, eſpecially Car- 
tefians, and that upon a Philoſo- 
phical account, aflert , that God 
created the world; yet how a ſub- 
ance could be made out of no- 
thing (as they, and the generality 
of Chriſtians conteſſedly hold )'I 
fear we cannot conceive. And 
though all Philoſophers, very few 
excepted , believe God to be the 
Maker of the World (out of pre- 

exiſtent 
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exiſtent matter) yet hdw he could 
make it but by locally moving the 
parts of the Matter it was to confiſt 
of, and how an incorporeal ſub- 
ſtance can move a body, which it 
may paſs through without reſiſt- 
ance, 1s that which I fear will be 
found hardly explicable : For if it 
be ſaid, that the Soul, being an im- 
material ſubſtance, can never the 
leſs move the Limbs of the humane 
Body rightly diſpos'd , I ſhall an- 
ſwer that it does not appear that 
the rational Soul doth give any mo- 
tion to the parts of the Body, but 
only gnide of regulate that which 
ſhe finds in them already. 
Timoth, May it not then be ra- 
tionally ſaid, that by making ob- 
ſeryations of ſuch things that are 
the proper ObjeQts of our faculties; 
and by making legitimate deduQi- 
ons from ſuch obfervations , and 
from our other knowledges whe- 
ther innate or acquired, we may 
come to be certain,that ſome thing: 
are, and ſo have general and dar 
[aeas of them, when at the fame 
time 
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time we are at a loſs to conceive 
how they can be ſuch, or how they 
can — and perform what the 
do, ſuppoſing the Truth and ſul 
ciency of ſome other things we are | 
convinced of. Tobe ſhort, nega- 
tive apprehenſions we may have of 
ſome priviledged things, and poſi. 
tive , but indiſtin& apprehenſions 
we may have of others, and that 
is enough to make us in ſome ſort 
underſtand our ſelves, and one ano- 
ther, when we ſpeak of them, 
though yet when we ſufficiently 
conſider what we ſay, we may find 
that our words are not accompa- 
nied with clear, diſtinQ, and ſym: 
metrical conceptions , of thoſe ab- 
ſtruſe and perplexing things we 
ſpeak of. And ſince, as hath been 
already ſhewn, we find by expe- 
Tience, that we are unable ſuffici- 
ently to comprehend things, that 
by clear and legitimate conſequen- 
ces may be evinc'd to be, why 
ſhould not this cogently argue, that 
ſome of our conceptions may be of 


things,to which ſomewhat _ 
that 
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that tranſcends our Reaſon , and 
ſurpaſſes our comprehenſion? And 
if I would play the Logician with 
Pyrocles, 1 would tell him that his 
ObjeQion deſtroys his Opinion : 
For ſince he talks to us of what is 
incomprehenſible, that term muſt 
or mult nor be attended with ſome 
y ſuitable /de«: 1f it be not, let him 
conſider, whether in his own Phraſe 
he ſpeaks ſence and not like a Par- 
J rot; butif it be, let him then con- 
fel, that one may have ſome kind 
of /aza of a thing incomprehenſt- 
ble. But, Pyrocles , whether or 
no you think I prevartcate in this, 
you will not, I hope, ſuſpe& me of 
doing it, in adding that when na- 
tural Wipe; had taught men, 
(as well Philolophers as others) to 
believe God to be an infinitely per- 
fet Being, we ought not to ſay that 
they had no dee of ſuch a Being, 
becauſe they had not a clear and ad- 
equate one. And ſince Ariſtotle 
diſcourſes ex profeſſo and prolixly 
enough, de -infinito, and cites the 
ancienter Pluloſophers for _— 
O 
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dane {o before him, and ſince (be- 
ſides his Commentators and Fol- 
lowers) Democritus, Fpicurns, fol- 
lowed by Gejſendus and other late | 
Phuloſophers, maintain either that 
the world is boundleſs, or that ſpace 
(zeal or imaginary) 1s not finite in 
extent, or that the world conlilts of 
Atoms infinite in number, I hope 
you will not put ſuch an affront up- 
og all theſe great perſons , as to 
think they ſaid they knew not wha, * 
when they diſcourſed de infinito, as 
they muſt have done, if they ſpake 
wnhout /dezs of the things they 
= of, though it may be juſtly 
uppolſed, that the SubjeR being 
infinite, the 1deas they framed of 
it, could not be comprehenſive and 
accurate. 

Eug. So that according to you, 
Sophronizs, it may be ſaid, that by 
reaſon we do not properly perceive 
Things above Reaſon, but only per- 
cerve that they are above Reaſon, 
there being a dark and peculiar 
kind of Impreſſion made upon the 
underſtanding, while it ſets it {elf 
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to contemplate fuch confounding 
Objes, by which pecultarity of 
impreſſion, as by adilſtintt and un. 
wonted kind of internal ſenſation, 
the underitanding 1s brought to di- 
{tinguith this ſort of things (name- 
ly) tranſcendent or priv-/edg'd ones 
trom others , and diſcern them to 
be diſproportionate to the powers 
with which it uſes throughly to 
penetrate Subjects, that are not im-- 
pervious to it. As when the Eye 
looks into a deep Sea, though it 
may pierce a little way into it, yet. 
when it would look deeper, it dil- 
covers nothing but ſomewhat 
which is dark and indiſtin&t, which 
affeAts the ſenfory ſo differingly * 
from what other more genuine ob- 
jects are wont to do, that by it we 
caſily diſcern, that our ſight fails 
us in the way before it arrives at 
the bottom, and conſequently thar 
there may be many things conceal'd 
there, that our ſight is unable to . 
reach. | ” 

. Timoth, 1 guels, Gentlemen, uod 


theſilence you ſeem to conſpire” 
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after ſo long a debate, that you 
have now ſaid as much as at preſent 
you think fit to ſay for and againſt 
this Propoſition , that there are 
Things above our Reaſon. 

Sophr. I ſhall not, for my part, 
croſs your Obſervation, 7:imotheus, 
but inftead of adding any new 

roofs , ſhall only deſire you to 
ook back upon thoſe I have preſent- 
ed you already, and to let me re- 
mind you, that of the two Argu- 
ments by which Iattempted toſhew | 
that there are ſome things above 
Reaſon , the firſt and chiefeſt was 
ſuggeſted by Experience , and the 
other which was drawn from the 
nature of things and of man, was 
brought as *twere, ex abundanti, to 
illuſtrate and confirm the former, 
and give occaſion to ſome hints a- 
bout priviledg'd Subjeats. And 
therefore though I hope what has 
been diſcours'd by theſe Gentlemen 
and me, may be able to perſwade 
Pyrocles, that the acknowledgment 
hat ſome things are above Reafon 

uy fairly comply with the di- 
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Qatesof it, yet whatever he thinks 


of the cogency of our diſcourſe, the 
truth of the main concluſion ma 
be ſufficiently evinc'd by our fi 
Argument drawn from experi- 
ence : For it we really find, that 
there are things which our Reaſon 
\ cannot comprehend, then whether 
the account theſe Gentlemen and I 
have given, why our faculties are 
inſufficient , for theſe things be 
good or not; yet till fome true ac- 
count or other rhere muſt be of that 
inſufficiency. And as we ſhould 
very thanktully receive from Pyro- 
cles, any better account than what 
we have propounded, foif he can- 
not aſſtgnany better, Thope he will 
joyn wich us in looking upon this, 
as yery agrecable to our Hypothe- 
ſis; ſince hereby ſome things muſt 
appear to us fo ſublime and ab- 
{truſe, rhat not only we find weare 
not able to comprehend them, bur 
that we are unable to diſcern fo 
much as upon what accourt it 1s 
that rhey cannot be compretiended 


by us. 
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Emp. 1 am not averſe, Sophroni- 
75, from your Paradox about gre- 
dual notions, and Iam the more in- | 
clin'd to think, that ſome of the 
Axioms and Rules that are reputed 
to be very general, are not to be in. 
differently extended to all Subjects 
and caſes whatſoever ; when I con- 
ſider the differing apprehenſions 
that the mind may frame of the 
{ame obje@, as well according to 
the vigour or (if I may ſo call it) 
rank of the underſtanding, as ac- 
cording to the differing informati- 
on *tis furniſhed with : For if one 
ſhould propoſe to a child, for in- 
ſtance, of four or five years old, 
the demonſtration of the one hun- 
dred and ſeventeenth Propoſition 
of EFuclid's tenth Book, wherein he 
proves the ſide and Diagonal of 
a Square to be incommenſura- 
ble, thongh poſſhbly he may be a- 
ble to read the words that expreſs 
' the Zheorem , and though he have 
eyes to ſee the Scheme imployed 
for the demonſtration, yet if you 
ſhould ſpend a whole year abour it, 

you 
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you would never be able to-make 
him underſtand it,becauſe *tis quite 
above the reach of a Childs capaci- 
ty: And if one ſhould ſtay till he 
be grown a man, yet ſuppoſing 
him to have never learned Geome- 
try, though he may eaſily know 
what you mean by two incommen- 
ſurable lines, yet all the reaſon he 
has attained to in his virile age, 
would but indiſpoſe him to attain 
to that demonſtration ; for all the 
experience he may have had of 
lines , will but have ſuggeſted to 
tim as a manifeſt and general 
truth, that of any two ſtrait lines 
we may by meaſuring find how ma- 
ny Feet, Inches, or other determi- 
nate'meaſure, the one exceeds the 
other. And though one that has 
been orderly inſtructed in all thar 
long train of Propoſitions, that in 
Ewclid's Elements precede the one 
hundred and ſeventeenth of the 
tenth Book, will be alſo able to ar- 

. Tive at an evidence of this: truth; 

that thoſe two Lines are incommenſm 

rable ; yet (as Sophronizs formerly 
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noted) how it ſhould be poſſible 
that two ſhort Lines being propo- 
ſed, whereof each by it {elf is eaſi- 
ly meaſurable among thoſe innu- 
merable multitudes of parts into 
which each of them may be men- 
tally divided, there ſhould not be 
any one capable of exattly meaſu- 
ring both, is that which even a 
Geometrician that knows it is true, 
15 not well able ro concerve. Bur, 
Gentlemen, that you may not ac- 
cuſe my digreſſion , I ſhall urge 
theſe compariſons no further, my 
ſcope in mentioning them being ta 
obſerye to you, that for ought we 
know to the contrary, ſuch a diffe- 
rence of intellectual Abilities as 1s 
but gradual in Children and Men, 
may be eſſential in differing ranks 
of Intellectual Beings. And fo it 
may be, that ſome of thoſe Axioms 
that wethink general, may, when 
we apply them to things whereof 
they are not the true and proper 
meaſures,lead us into error,though 
perhaps IntelleQs of an higher or- 
der may unriddle thoſe dj _ 

at 
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that confound us men, which con- 
je&ure I ſhould confirm by ſome 
things that would be readily grant- 
ed me by Chriſtians, if I thought 
it proper to play the Divine in a 
Sourſ purely Philoſophical. 

Pyrocl. You, Gentlemen , have 
taken the liberty to make long dil- 
courſes, and I ſhall not much blame 
you for it, becauſe *tis a thing as 
more eaſily, ſo more ſpeedily done, 
to propoſe difficulties than to ſolve 
them ; yet methinks amongſt you 
all, you have left one part of my 
ObjeCtion unanſwer'd , not to ſay 
untouch'd. 

Sophr. I ſuppoſe, Pyrocles, you 
mean what you {aid about diſcern- 
ing inviſible things with the Eye, 
but I purpoſely forbore to take no- 
tice of that , becauſe I forefaw it 
might be more ſeaſonably done, 
after ſome other points had been 


clear'd: Wherefore give me leave 


now to repreſent to you, as a Co- 
ry from the foregoing diſcour- 
ſes, that nothing hinders but that 
we may reaſonably ſuppoſe , that 
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the- great and free Author of hu- 
mane:nature, God, fo framed the 
nature of Man, as to have furnizſh'd 
his IntelleQive Faculty with alight, 
whereby it canngt only make eſti; 
mates of the power of a multitude 
of other things, but alſo judge of 
its own nature and power, and dil- 
cern ſome at leaſt of the limits be: 
yond which it cannot ſatcly exerciſe 
Its act of particularly and perem. 
ptorily judging and defining. And 
now. that God, who (as I ſaid) is 
a moſt free Agent, may have given 
the mind of Man ſuch a limited 
nature, accompanied with ſuch a 
meaſure of light, you will not I 
preſume deny but the queſtion 1s, 
you will tell me, whether he hath 
done ſo? But I hope what has been 
formerly diſcourſed by theſe Gen; 
tlemenand me, has put that almoſ} 
guns out of queſtion. However, 

ſhall now invite you to obſerve 


with me, that the Rational Soul 
does not only paſs judgments about 
things without her, but about her 
ſelf, and what paſſes within bers 
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She ſearches out and contemplates 
her owa ſpirituality and union with 
the Body. The Intelle&t judges 
wherein its own nature :conliits, 
and whether or no it felt be a di- 
ſtint faculty from the Will ; and 
ro come yet cloſer to the point, be 
pleaſed to conſider, that Logick and 
Metaphyſicks are the works of the 
Humane Intelle&t , which by fra- 
ming thoſe diſciplines, manifeſts, 
that it does not only judge of Ra- 
tiocinations, but of the very Prin- 
ciples and Laws of Reaſoning, and 
teaches what things are neceſſary 
to the obtaining of an Evidence and 
Certainty , and what kind of Ae: 
ainms they. are from whence you 
muſt not expeQ any demonſtrative 
Arguments , * concerning. ſuch or 
ſuch a ſubject. To Fs things it 
1s agreeable, that if we will com- 
pare the bodily Eye with the Un- 
derſtanding, which is the Eye of 
the Mind, we muſt allow this dit- 
terence, that the Intelle& is as well 
a Looking-glaſs as a Senſory, lince 
it does not only {ce other things but 
it 
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it ſelf too, and can diſcern its own 
blemiſhes or bad conformation, or 
whatever other infirmitiesit labourg 
under. Upon which conſideration, 
we may juſtific the boldneſs of our 
excellent Yerslam, who when he 
ſets forth the four ſorts of Idols (as 
he calls them) that miſlead the ſtu. 
 diers of barrage + makes one of 

them to be /dola Tribis, by which 
he means thoſe Notions, that tho' 
radicated in the very nature of 
mankind, are yet apt to miſlead us, 
which may confirm what I was ſay- 
ing before , that the Soul , when 
duly excited, is furniſhed with a 
light, that may enable her to judge 
even of divers of thoſe original Nos 


tions, by which ſhe is wont to judge 


of other things. To be ſhort, 
Soul upon tryal may find by an 1n- 
ward ſence, that ſome things ſur- 
paſs her forces, as a blind man that 
were ſet to lift up a rock would 
quickly find it too unweildy to be 
manag'd by him, and the utmoſt 
exerciſe of his ſtrength would but 


convince him of the | 
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of it, to ſurmount ſo great a weight 
or reliſtance ; fo that we do not 
pretend that the Eye of the Mind 
ſhould ſee Inviſibles, but only that 
it ſhall diſcern the limits of that 
Sphere of Attivity, within which 
Nature hath bounded it, and con- 
ſequently that ſome ObjeQts are dif- 
proportionate to it. And Iremem- 
ber that th, cas himſelf ſays, that 
the eye ſees both light and darkneſs, 
which expreſſion , though ſome- 
what odd, may be defended by ſay- 
ing, that though fince darkneſs is 
a Privation, not a Being, it cannot 
properly be the objeCt of (1ght, yet 
It may be perceived by means of the 
Eye, by the very differing afteQion 
which that Organ reſents, when it 
15 impreſton by luminous or en- 
lightned ObjeQs , and when it is 
made uſeleſs to us by darkneſs. 
Timoth, What you have faid, 
Sophronius , has in great part pre- 
vented one thing that might be ſaid 
toſtrengthen Pyrocles his objeQtion, 
namely, that whereas when we ſee 
with our bodily eyes, there _ - 
$ 1008 
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ſides the outward Organ an inter. 
nal and rational faculty , that per. 
ceives by the help of the eye, that 
which is not directly the objeCt of 
ſight in the Eye of the Mind, the 
Intelle&, there is but one faculty 
to perceive and judge : For accord. 
ing to your notion, 1t may be wel| 
anſwered, that the Intelle&Q being 
capable by its proper light, to judge 
of it {elf and its own adts as well as 
of other things, there is no need of 
two Principles, the one to perceive 
and the other to judge, ſince one is 
ſufficient tor both thoſe purpoſes. 
Pyrocl. When I have time to re- 
fleCt on all that I have heard alledg'd 
amongſt you, Gentlemen, I ſhall 
conſider how far your Arguments 
ought to obtain my aſſent : But in 
the mean while I muſt tell you, that 
they will ſcarce have all the ſucceſs 
I preſume you delire , unleſs you 
add ſomewhat to free me from what 
yer ſticks with me of a ſcruple, that 
15 much of the nature of that which 
I formerly propoſed, being this ; 
How we can juſtifie our preſuming to 
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diſcourſe at all of things tranſcendi 
- rx For I cannot anderfiig 
how a man that admits your opt- 
nions, can ——_— ſpeak. (and 
to ſpeak otherwiſe miſ-becomes a 
rational creature) of what is infi- 
nite or any thing that ſurpaſſes our 
reaſon ; ſince when we diſcourſe 
of ſuch things, either our words 
are, or are not accompanied with 
clear and diſtintt /deas or concepti- 
ons of the things we ſpeak of : If 
they be not, what do we other than 
ſpeak nonſence, or (as hath been 
already faid) like Parrots entertain 
our Hearers with words , that we 
our ſelves do not underſtand ; and 
if they be, then we do in effeCt com- 
prehend thoſe things, which yet you 
would have me think to be on ſome 
account or other, /zcomprebenſible. 
Sophr. 1 acknowledge this diffi- 
culty, Pyrocles, to be a great ones 
but yet Ithink it not ſo great as that 
it ought to interdiQ us all diſcour- 
ling of things above Reaſon : And 
this would perhaps appear probable 
enough, i'm your objection bor- 
rows 


(62) 
rows much of what you have for: 
merly alledg'd,ſo I may be allowed, 
as well to repeat ſome things as pro. 
poſe others,in making anfwer to it, 

Timoth, I for my part ſhall no 
only give you my conſent todoſo, ll 
but make it my requeſt that you. 
would do it, for when I look back 
upon our conference , methinks 1} 
plainly perceive that partly the ob 
jeRtions of Pyrocles,and partly ſome 
(1 fear impertinent) interpoſitions 
of mine, have kept your diſcourſ: 
from being ſo methodical as other: 
wiſe you would have made it, and 
therefore to be reminded of ſome 
of the chief points of your doCtrine, 
as well as to connect them with 
thoſe you ſhall judge fit to ſtrength 
en or illuſtrate them , may much 
conduce to make us both under 
ſtand it more clearly, and remem: 
ber it better. 

Eug. Iam much of your mind, 
Zimothens, but though my inter 
politions have been far more fre 
quent and much leſs pertinent than 


yours, yet I am not troubkd _ 
t 
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the method of our conference has 
been ſo much diſturb'd ; becauſe I 
think ſuch a free wayof diſcourſing, 
wherein emergent thoughts if they 
| be conſiderable , are permitted to 
| appear as they ariſe inthe mind, is 
© more uſeful than a nice method in a 
| 
| 


debate about an uncultivated and 

highly important ſubjeQ, in which 
© Ithink we ſhould aim at firſt rather 
| toinquire than to reſolve, and to 
| procure as many hints and conſide 
© rations'as we can, in order to our 
© fuller information againſt our next 
meeting, without duppreſling an 
& that is true or uſeful, only becauſe 
JE itagrees not ſo well with a regular 
| method, as it does with the deſign 
© of our conference. 
 Sphr. Without refleAing upon 
© either of thoſe Gentlemen that have 
{been pleaſed to accuſe themſelves, 
Iſhall readily comply with the mo- 
tion made by 7imorhers, and after 
Ehaving propoſed ſome diſtinCtions 
make application of them. 
And the better to clear rhis mat- 
ter in reference to Pyrocies's objeRti- 

| on, 
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on, 1 ſhall firſt take the liberty to 
make ſome diſtin&tions of the No- 
tions or conceptions of the Mind, 
and for brevity ſake give names to 
thoſe I have now occaſion to em- 
ploy. Iconlider then, that whether 
the conceptions or /deas we have of 
things be ſimple or compounded, 
they may be diſtinguiſhed into ſuch 
as are particular or diſtintf, and 
ſuch as are only general, dark, and 
confus'd, or indiltin&t: So when a 
| Navigator to unknown Countries 
firſt gets a ſight of Land, though he 
may be ſatistied ehat it is Land, yet 
he has but a very dark and contus'd 
picture of it made in his eye, and 
cannot deſcry whether or no the 
ſhore be rocky, or what Creeks or 
Harbours ( it any) it have 1n it; 
much leſs whether the Coaſt be 
well inhabited, and if it be, what 
kind of buildings it has; all which 
he may plainly and diſtinaly fee 
upon his going aſhore, And this 
mention of the Sea puts me in mind 
to point at another diſtinction, 
which 1s that of ſome —_— we 
ave 


&., Z Iu. 
have an adequate, of others, biit an 
inadequate conception; as if we fup- 
poſe the Navigator I was ſpeaking 
of ſhould look towards the main 
Sea, though Þo 1hight ſee a'good 
way 'diſtinQtly', yer at lengrkt 'it 
would appear-ſov'carkly and confu- 
ſedly to him, that at the verge of 
the ſen{ibleHorizon;his fightwould 
make him judge that the Seaand 
Sky come together , and” yet he 
would conclude that the utmoſt 
art of the Sea hecould deſcry,was 
nk a part of 'the Occan ,' which 
may,for ought he knows, reach roa 
vaſt extent beyond rhe vifible'Ho- 
T1ZON, . 5 Wh 
To our confuſed, and oftent-alfo 
to our inadequate conceptions, be- 
long many of thoſe that may be 
called Negative , which 'we' dtc 
wont to imp!oy when we ſpeak” of 
Privations or Nepgarions, as Blird- 
neſs, Ignorance, Death, &c:", We 
have 4 politive 7d%4 'of things that 
are ſquare and round, and black and 
white, 'and in ſhort of other things, 
whoſe ſhapes” and colours 'make 
F them 
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them the objeQs of our ſight : Bue 
when we ſay, for inſtance, that a 
Spirit or an Atome is inviſible , 
thoſe words are attended with a ne- 
gative conception , which is com- 
monly but dark and confuſed be. 
cauſe *tis indefinite , and removes 
or lays aſide thoſe marks, by which 
we are wont clearly to perceive and 
diſtinguiſh viſible lubſtances: And 
when we ſay that ſuch a thing is 
impoſſible, we have ſome kind of 
conception of what we fpeak of, but 
"tis a very obſcure and indiſtinQ 
one at beft, exhibiting only a gene- 
ral and very confufed repreſentati- 
on of ſome ways, whereby ons 
might think the thing likely to be 
effeed if it were at all performs: 
ble, accompanied with a percepti 
on of the inſufficiency of thoſe 
ways. There is yet another diffe- 
rence in the notions we have of 
things, which though not wont to 
be obſerved, is too important tobe 
here pretermitted, and it is this: 
That of ſome things we have 32 
knowledg, that for want of a fitter 

term 
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cerm may be called primary or di- 
ret, and of ſome other things the 
knowledge we have is acquired but 

by inferring it from ſome more 
known. or clearer truth ; and fo 

may be called inferr'd or illative 

knowledge. As when a Geome- 

trician defines to me an Fperbole, 
I quickly gain a clear and diſtin& 

[dex of it, but when he proves to 

me that this Hyperbole may have 

ſuch a relation to a ſtrait line which 

he calls {{ymptote , that this line 

being continued ſtill comes nearer 

and nearer to the prolonged ſide of 

the Fyperbole, and yet how far ſo- 
ever both be drawn, *twill never 

come to touch ir, his ſubtil demon- 

ſtrations preſent me with an infer'd 

or 1llative truth, at which we ar- 

riv'd not but by the help of a train 

of ratiocinations, and on which if 

we exerciſe our imagination, we 

ſhall find this faQitious truth,if we 

may fo call it , accompanied bur 

with a very dim and confuſed de. 

Tothe foregoing diſtinQions, give 

me leave to add but this one more, 

F 2 which 
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which belongs chiefly to the noti- 
ons we have oftrue or falle propoſi+ 
tions; namely, that of our concepti- 
ons of things,ſome are Smmmerrical 
(if I may fo cull them) or every wa 
conſiſtent, by which I mean thoſ: 
that have theſe two qualifications, 
the oze that all the parts are conſift- 
ent among themſelves, and the 6 
ther that the entire dex 15 confiſt- 
ent with all other truths ; and fome 
are Chymerical or Aſymmetrical, by 
which I underſtand thoſe that are 
either ſelf deſtroying by the contra- 
riety of the parts themſelves they 
are made up of, as if one ſhould 
talk of a triangular ſquare,or a Sun- 
fhiny night ; or being extravagant, 
lead to ſome manifeſt abſurdity, 
that may be legitimately inferred 
from them , or into inextricabk 
difficulties, or involve a real repug- 
nancy to ſome acknowledg'd ik 
or rule of Reaſon. 

To what I have hitherto ſaid , 1 
muſt add theſe two obſervations: 
The Firſt, that the mind of Man is 
ſo framed , that when ſhe is duly 

inſtructed 
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inſtruQted and is not wanting to her 
ſelf, ſhe can perceive a want of 
light un her fall tor ſome purpoſes, 
or-of clearneſs and completeneſs in 
the beſt /deas ſhe is able to frame 
of ſome things, and on this account 
can ſo far take notice of the extent 
and imperfection of her own tacul- 
ties, as todiſcern that ſome objeas 
are diſproportionate to her z As 
when we attentively conſider the 
dimenſions of ſpace, or (if the Car- 
teſians judge aright , that body is 
nothing but extended ſubſtance ) 
thoſe ot the Univerſe, we may by 

tryal perceive that we cannot con- 
ceive them ſo great , but that they 
may be yet greater, or if you pleaſe 
Kmay: excced the bounds, how re- 
mote ſoever , which our former 
Econception preſum'd to aſſign them, 
Ewhich may be illuſtrated by what 
happens to the eye, when it looks 
upon the main Sea; ſince we eaſi- 

ly grow ſenſible that how far ſoever 

e can diſcover it, yet our ſight 

alls far ſhort of the extent of that 

alt object. And *tis by the ſenſe 

F 3 which 
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which the mind has of her own li. 
mitedneſs and imperfeQion on cer. 
tain occaſions, that I think we may 
eſtimate what things ought not, 
and what ought to be looked upon 
as 7 hings above Reaſon, for by that 
Term, I would not have you think 
I mean ſuch things as our ration; 
faculty cannot ar all reach to, 0 
has not any kind of perception of 
for of ſuch things we cannot inp 
ticular either ſpeak or think like 
men : But my meaning is this, that 
whereas the rational Soul is conſc 
cus to her own aQs, and feels, that 
ſhe knows divers forts of thing 
truly and clearly ; and thereby jul 
ly concludes them to be within th 
compaſs of her faculties; whenſk 
contemplates ſome few things th 
ſeem to be of another order, ſhe 
convinc'd that however ſhe ſtra 
her power, ſhe has no ſuch 
OT ara $294 of them, as ſhe 
or may have of thoſe objeQts tl 
are not diſproportionate to her} 
culties : And this is my firſt Obl 
vation, 
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The other thing that I was to ob- 
ſerve about the nature of the Mind 
is, that *tis ſo conſtituted, that its 
faculty of drawing conſequences 
from known truths, is of greater 
extent than its power of framing 
clear and diſtin&t /4eas of things ; 
ſo that by ſubtle or ſucceſſive infe- 
rences, it may attain toa clear con- 
vicion that ſome things «re , of 
whoſe nature and properties (or at 
leaſt of ſome of them) it can frame 
no clear and fatisfaQtory concepti- 
ons. And that men ſhould be bet- 
ter able to infer propoſitions about 
divers things, than to penetrate 
their aature, needs the leſs be won- 
dred at, both becauſe 'tis oftentimes 
{ufficieat for our uſes to know that 
ſuch things are, though that know- 
ledge be not accompanied with a 
clear and diſtinft /4e2, and becauſe 
oftentimes the Rules (ſuch as,whar- 
ever us produced muſt have a cauſe ; 
and, from Truth, nothing rightly fol- 
lows but Truth) are clear and eafic 
that enable the Mind to infer con- 
cluſions about things, whoſe nature 
4 
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is very dark, and abſtruſe; 

Eug. 1 know , Sophronius , that 
you have not laid down theſe preli- 
minary diſtindtions and remarks 
without deſigning to make uſe of 
them , which the little time that 
now remains to manage our confe- 
rence 1n, calls upun you to proceed 
to do, 

Sophr. 1 was jult going to ſay, 
Fuzenins , that after what I have 
premiſcd, I hope it may now be ſca- 
ſonable to apply the newly deliver- 
cd- Notions to the three ſorts of 
things that I formerly repreſented 
as being in ſome lence above reaſon. 
For I conlider, that there are ſome 
objetts of ſo immenſe and peculiar 
a nature, that (if I may ſo ſpeak) 
by an eafie view of the mind, that 
1s without any ſubtle and laborious 
diſquiſition, the Soul diſcerns, and 
as it were feels the ObjeCt to be dil- 
proportionate to her powers : And 
accordingly if ſhe thinks ſit to try, 
ſhe quickly finds her ſelf unable to 
frame conceprions of them fit to be 
acquieſc'd in, and this fort of _ 

jeas 
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jeAs I do upon that account call in- 
conceivable, or (on ſome occaſions) 
ſupra-intelleFual. 

But when by attentively conli- 
dering the attributes and operati- 
ons ot things, we ſometimes find 
that a thing hath ſome property be- 
longing to it, or doth perform 
ſomewhat, which by rcflecting on 
the beings and ways of working 
that we know already, we cannot 
diſcern to be reducible to them or 
derivable from them, we then con- 
clude this Pnperty or this opera- 
tion to be inexplic le - that IS, {uch 
as that it cannot ſo much as in a ge- 
neral way be intelligibly accounted 
for, and this makes the ſecond ſort 
of our things above Reaſon, Bur 
this 15 not all, for the Rational Soul 
that is already furniſhed with in- 
nate, or atleaſt primitive /deas and 
Rules of true and falſe, when ſhe 
comes to examine certain things 
and make ſucceſſive inferences a- 
bout them, ſhe finds (ſometimes to 
her wonder as wellas trouble) that 
ſhe cannot avoid admitting ſome 

con- 
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diviſible into infinite parts, which 
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conſequences as true & good which 


ſhe is not able to reconcile to ſome 
other manifeſt Truth or ackaow. 
kdged Propolitioa : And whereas 
other Truths are ſo harmonious, 
that there is no dilagreement be- 
tween any two of them, the Hete- 
roclite Truths I ſpeak of appear not 
ſymmetrical with the reſt of the | 
body of Truths, and we ſee not 
how we can at once embrace theſe 
and the reſt,without admitting that 
grand abſurdity which ſubverts the | 
very foundation of our reaſonings, | 
That Contradittories may both be true. 
As in the controverſie about the 
endleſs diviſibility of a ſtrait line, | 


 ſince'tis manifeſt thataline of three | 


foot for inſtance is thrice as long as 
a line of one foot, ſo that the ſhort- 
er line is but the third part of the 
loager, it would follow that a part | 
of alinc may contain as many parts 
as a whole, ſince each of them 1s 


ſeems repugnant to common ſence, 
and to contradict one of thoſe com- 
mon Notions in Zxc/id , whereon 
| Geometry 
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Geometry it ſelf is built. U 
cured to 


which account I have ven 


- call this third fort of things above 


Reaſon Aſymmetrical or Unſociable, 
of which eminent inſtances are af- 
forded us by thoſe controverſies 
(ſuch as that of the compoſitio conte- 
ui) wherein which ſide ſoever of 
the queſtion you take, you will be 
unable direly and truly to anſwer 
the objeAtions that may be urged 
to ſhow that you contradiQ ſome 
primitive or ſome other acknow- 
ledged truth. 

Theſe, Fugenius, are ſome of 
the conſiderations by which I have 
been induced to diſtinguiſh rhe 
things that to me ſeem to over- 
match our Reaſon,into three kinds. 
For of thoſe things Ihave ſtil'd Un 
conceivable, our /deas are but ſuch 
as a moderate attention ſuffices to 
make the mind ſenſible that ſhe 
wants either light or extent 
to have a clear and full comprehen- 
ſion of them : And thoſe things that 
I have called Znexplicable, are thole 
which we cannot perceive to de- 
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upon the /deas we are furniſhed 
with, and to reſemble in their man- 
ner of working any of the Agents 
whole nature we are acquzinted 
with : And laſtly , thoſe things 
which I have named Urnſociable, are 
ſuch as have Notions belonging to 
them, or have concluſions deduci- 
ble from them, that arc (for ought 
we can diſcern) either incongruous 
to our primitive /deas, or When 
they are driven home, inconſiſtent 
with the manifeſt Rules we are fur- 
niſhed with, to judge of True and 
Falle. 

Eng. 1 preſume, Sophronius, that 
by ſorting things above Reaſon into 
three kinds, you do not intend to 
deny but that 'tis poſſible one objeCt 
may in differing regards be refer- 
red to more than one of theſe ſorts. 

Sophr. You apprehend me very 
Tight, Eugentivus, and the truth of 
what you ſay may ſufficiently ap- 
pear in that nobleſt of ObjeQts , 
Cod. 

Timoth. We owe ſO much to 
God, the moſt perfeQ of Beings, 
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not only for other bleſſings, but for 
thole very InrelleQts that enable us 
ro contemplate him, that I ſhall be 
very glad tg. learn any thing that 
may increaſe'my wonderand'vene- 
ration for an'ObjeQ, to whom can 
never pay enough of either. 

Sophr. You ſpeak like your felf, 
Timothens, and I wh I wereas able 
as Iought to be willing, to fatisfie 
your delire : But ſince we are now 
diſcourſing like Philoſophers , nor 
Divines, Iſhall proceed to ſpeak of 
that glorionſeft of ObjeAs , But as 
his Nature or ſome of his Attributes 
afford me inſtances to the purpoſe, 
for which I preſum'd to mention 
him.  7Yhen God therefore made 
the World out of nothing, or (if 
Pyrocles will not admit the Creati- 
on) when he difcerns the ſecreteſt 
thoughts and intentions of the 
Mind, when he unites an immate- 
rial Spirit to a humane Body, and 
maintains, perhaps for very many 
years, that unparallel'd union with 
all the wonderful conditions he has 
annex'd to it; whey, Ifay, he doth 

theſc 
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theſe and many other things, that I 
muſt not now ſtay to mention, he 
ſupplies us with inftances of things 
that are vexplicable : For ſuch ope- 
Tations are not reducible to any of 
the ways of working known to us , 
ſince our own Minds can but modi- 
by themſelves by divers manners of 
inking ; and as for things with- 
out us, all that one body can do to 
another by ating on it, is to con 
municate local motion to it, and 
thereby produce in it the natural 
conlequences of ſuch motion ; in 
all which there is no aQtion like 
any of thoſe I juſt now aſcrib'd to 
God. Andif we conſider that the 
przſcience of thoſe future events 
that we call contingent, being a 
perfeQtion, is not to be denyed to 
God, who 1s by all arhanar 3 or 
the perfeQteſt of Beings, and that 
ct the greateſt Wits that have la- 
ured to reconcile this infallible 
przcognition with the liberty of 
mans will, have been reduced to 
maintain ſome thing or other, that 
thwarts ſome acknowledged truth 
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or ditate of Reaſon: If we doly 
conſider this (1 ſay) it will afford 
us an inſtance of truths , whoſe 
conſiſtency and whoſe ſymmetry 
with the body of other truths, our 
Reaſon cannot diſcern, and which 
therefore ought to be referred to 
that ſort of things above Reaſon, 
that I call Ynſociable. And now 1 
come to the third fort of theſe 
things which is thatl formerly men- 
tion'd, firſt under the name of /- 
comprehenſible or ſupra-intelteQual : 
which Title, whether or no it be- 
tongs to any other Objea, (which 
I will not now enquire ) doth cer- 
tainly belong to God, whoſe Nature 
comprehending all perfeCtions in 
their utmoſt poſſible degrees, is not 
like to be comprehenſible by our 
minds, who altogether want arvers 
of thoſe perfeQtions, and have but 
moderate meafures , (not to call 
them ſhadows) of the reſt. We are 
indeed born with, or at leaſt have 
a power and divers occaſions to 
frame an de of a Being inhnitely 
perfeR, and by this des we wouy 
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ſufficiently diſcriminate the Origi- 
nal of it, God, from all other Ob- 
jets whatſocver. But then, when 
we come to conſider attentively & 
minutely what 1s contained in the 
notion of Omnipotence, Omniſci- 
ence, Eternity , and thoſe other 
divinc Attributes that are all united 
in that great confluence and abyſs 
of perfettions, God ; we may be 
{ure to find, that our faculties are 
exceedingly ſurmounted by the 
vaſtneſs and gloriouſneſs of that 
unlimited and unparallePd object ; 
about which, as we can diſcover 
that it exiſts, and that it poſſeſſes 
all the perfe{fion we can conceive, 


ſo we may at the ſame timediſcern, 


that it muſt have drorees 0 erfectt- 
on,which becaulc of the NE rioelty 
of our Nature, we are nvt able to 

Conceive. oy 
And yet this diſcovery of Gods 
Incomprehenſibleneſs may be made 
without ſubtle diſquiſitions , and 
without trains of conſequences, 
though not without due attention, 
by a direct view of the Mind /if 1 
may 


(#1) 
_y ſo term 5) who 6 finds her 
___ tryal as ynal y 
meaſhre the divine perfett Pg 
dimenſions of ſpace , lhe) we can 


coneelys to be greater and greater, 
Without eyer pring a able tg x eh 
mine #ny extent bey beyond 4 A 
mits they canngt reach. 

Pyrocles, I | 
by the genour, « 


tlemen asked YOU, diverted 'y MW 
irom ſaying: ſono yhat more than 


you did -by way. of applicatioa.of 
your preceding Diſcourle. 


Sophron. 1 was then .indeed a- 
. bout.txo make,-as w ſhall . 
uſe of .what ,I ns J.9w [tis 


ayi 

ge har 
talk of =. 

Toby NJ ID 1 

| ence, -or to ie ac 

do : #, \With ;the the : E 

wagon. 


that I —_— Ahnow 
"tis aAAT 
wn peirls 


delongs to it, t coi 
De yr on 
$ 11-par : 

but alien 1 muſt add, that I fear 
we have few or none evenof mu- 
ny things that we Whink our ſelves 


very knowing in. And when we 

x of things rs as being above Rea- 

on, though we have no clear, di- 
and 


ſtinQ 


adequate Notion of 


in others my 


nf the renog 


one ruth is © is ; 


SPecu 
bout, 
bers, and mg fl we, 
41, nitades 'Þ Shou ſoine of ; 
we have no ſuch Year and ſj 
trical Conpepeions as we ow of 
many other B a af a 


nearer and more i=? 
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been pleas'd: Uk e Intellig mba Be: 
Ly rha ve made them 
: oghan ries, where. 
ey a y. not be of the Princi- 
a; and that whether ore be | 
RC ers or no, he hath atleaſt 


En, of a limited nature 

Gin general) and of. a bounded Ca- 
Paeity Cangraoully to this I think 
G, tar he hath furniſhed man 

ther with certain innate eas or 
I and Principles, 'or with a 
Faculty, or Power and Diſpoſition 
eaſly to.frame them, as it meets 
W1t occaſions (which readily OC- 
eur) to excite them : But becauſe 
that (as1 lately noted) God intend.- 
ed the mind 7 Man. but of a limi- 
reg] Capacity, his Underſtanding 
is ſo.conſtituted that the inbred or 
eaſily acqur'd /4eas and primitive 
Axioms wherewith it is furniſh- 
ed, and by Relation or Analogy 
whereunto it judges of all other 
Notions, and Propoſitions, do not 
extend to all knowable ObjeQs 
whatſoever ;, but reach only to 
ſuch as have a ſufficient Aﬀnity, 
or 


_—_— —— a reoo RY _ 


— OC—_— Hb .—— un lfbot oe Oeeoo one eo Remo wo > een ere 
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or bear ſome proportion to thoſe 
Primary /de«x and Rules of Truth, 
whioh' are ſufficient jf 4uly im 
proy 'd, to help us to the” ata: 
ment, 'thoygh*-not of the perf 
knowledge of truth's of the high- 
eſt Orders, yet to the Competent 
Knowledge of as much truth as 
God thought fit to allow out as 
{ in their preſent ( and perchince 
1 laps 'd), Condition, of ſtate of Uk 
* on with their tactral Bodies. ' '* 
Eugen. Your Of -=w1 Sophroy. 
d if 1 a pprehetid rt a A, contaths 
taiovaty differtig rec; ; Ge 
that i tis allowble to 'eorittinplite 
and even to” difcourſe of 'thingFa- 
bove Reaſon, Thnct we mily hive 
wy Conceptlei of them; thb 
be bur very djm arid 
nd the othe?” that we' 
 notto ok upoh, of ED | 
ei as things that we 
| heþd,) or have evenſuctia 
| of. kriowledge of, as we tof 
| 'thirfys' that ate not” privik 
For'of theſe. We are not 'td" 
but” with a Pu n 


J 


| (v6) 
neſs, and . modeRt ' Diffidence, 
- Sop obron You have expreſs'g 
my thoug hes Eugen. ſince Tintend 
not to. y'4 rage, or diffwatte 
Curiofity, bu Ut yet forbid preſump 
ence to priviledg' 


$jon, 4 TE 
Seth. And truly Sophron. | 
fre 1 no Reaſon to repine at the |; 
FA , which your fate Sour 
ath in IpRaron ] the Authar of 
Baur | him go'd to Hymas 


Knowke xk 4 number of 
privi things. FA aoeber: In- 
i Jrnble | in compariſon of. the 

rude of qther things, towhich 
knowledge 


far) anc 


tmprov'd 
T. wh py it 72a kh 
$19 know wel well, thani 
— Te _ puzling Queſtions 
out things incomprebealibl 
beuig within the compals off 
tru ohogh, to © > X=| 
andr reward our Curiofity Mo 
Ng. an 208 2I)ng 6 our Realgn 
$5.cven _ e, Jome Fr 
ow'd us, for an 
objea 
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objedt that on the account of ſame 
of its properties may be a priyj- 
ledg'd one; may have divers o- 
ther things belonging to it, that do 
not ſu our Reaſon, and whoſe ' 
knowledge may therefore be at- 
tain'd, by the due employment of 
it. 

Thus we uſefully ſtudy the na- 
ture of Bodies, which make up the 
Obje& of the Excellent Sciente of 
Natural Philoſophy ; though the 
true Notion of Body in general be 
a thing ſo difficult to frame,: that 
the beſt of our Modern ,Philolo- 
phers can by no means agreeabout 
it. Which 1 do not wonder at ; 
becauſe if we purſue the notzon of 
a Body to the uttermoſt ; 'twilt lead 
us tothe perplexing controverſie,De 
compoſitione continui, and.there.you 
will not deny, but that the under- 
ſtanding will be left in rhe dark. 
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though that property of the ſquare, | 
that its fide and diagonal are 1mcom- 
menſurable, be unknown to moſt 
of them; and if they were told * 
of it, and would profecute the } 
Speculation, would involve ther 
in exceeding great and probably 
inſuperable difficulties. 

Sophron. To 'confirm what you | 
have been telling us, 7:morh. :1 


ſhall venture to 'add, that even a- | 


bout 'priviledg'd things, our 1nqui- | 
Ties', if modeſtly and diſcreetly | 
manag, 'may not :only be allow- 
able'But ſometimes profitable. For 
even *of ſuch -SubjeQs a ſtudious 
fearch may bring us to know more 
'than we +did, though-not ſo much 
as 'we woull, 'nor enough to beac- 
-quieſc'd in. So that ſuch enquiries 
may :probably teach -us, 'to know 
the' Objects better, and our ſelves 
better tov, by giving us ſuch - a 
ſenſible diſcovery of-the inſuffici- 
ency ' of -our ' Underſtandings * to 
comprehend all ſorts 6f* things, *as 
may” be: very uſeful, though- got 
: pleaſing, and-may- richly-recom- 
pence 


_ 


> | mention'd, the nobleſt that can be 


(8%) 
| pence Us, for the pains that end.- 
” in ſo ioſtruQive a difapps F 


ment. And let me add to the per- 
tinent inftances that haye been 


given ; I mean the Cantemplati- 
on of God himfelf. For be hath 
ſoorderedallthings, that*tis ſcarce 
poſſible for us, to be deſtitute of 
an /dea of him, whigh will at leaſt 
repreſent him as an exiſtent Reing, 
and more perfef than any other 
Being; :and yet when we come 
with ſufficient Application of -mind 
to pry into the wonderful Attri- 
butes of this molt ſingular and a- 
dorable Being, we are, as was 
lately obſerv'd, ſure ito find our 
{e]ves.unable.to:comprehend ſo un- 
bounded an Objeftt. Which yet 
ought-not to diſcourage us. from ſo 
noble a. Study, . fince we are allow'd 
the great contentment-and honour 
to make further and further dil- 
coveries of the.excellenteſt. of. Ob- 
jets, by.that very immenſity of hys 
,perfeCtions, : that: makes it impoL 
ible for us to. reach a 0 
0 
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of his Excellency,or rather to diſcs. 
ver that it bas any bounds at all. 
But, Gentlemen, T perceive 
have beenſatranſported by the men. 
rion Ce yaſt and divine —_— 
in whgle "pr 1:5 omen "tis fo ea- 


fie, and fo pleafant to loſe ones 


felf, that T have forgot the notice 
Eugen. gave me, a pretty while 
ſince, that the time allorted for our 
preſent conference was then near 
expiring. And therefore I ſhall 
leave you to pick out of the Ex-| 
curſions to which your interpoſiti- 


ons tempted (not to fay oblig'd) 
me, the Applications, that T in- 
tended to make more methodically 
of the diſtintions I laid down. 
And I am the leſs troubled to be 
hindred from propoſing to you my 
le _—_ - w of _ 
guifhing priviledg'd things from | 
others, Tait we have - dome- 
ſtick Monitor,or a kind of an inter- | 
nal Criterinm always at hand to | 
help us, For I thjok'it may well | 
be 1aid,. that .the wiſe Author of 
Nature 'has endued the Under- : 

{ſtanding | 
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ſtanding with ſuch a quick, though 
internal, Senſation (if I may ſoc: 
it) that when due attention l not 
wanting, it can feelingly dilcer 
between other ObjeAs, and thole 
that are diſproportionate to its a- 
bility. . As even in Beaſts, the 
eye is ſo fram'd (according to the 
inſtitution of Nature) that if itbe 
obverted to the bright noon-day- 
Tun, there needs no Monitor, but 
the operation of the ſame Sun, to 
make it wink; ( and perhaps 
water) and thereby diſcover it 
ſelf to be dazled and oyerpowr'd 
by the diſproportionate ObjeR. 
Pyroc. 1 confeſs your Diſcourſes, 
Gentlemen, have made an unex- 
pected Imprefſion upon me ; but 
whether that will amount to ;a 
Conviction will ſcarce appear till 
our next Conference. Qnly thus 
much [I ſhall tell you now, that it 
would much facilitate -our agree- 
ment in Opinion, if you did net 


_contend-fpr altogether.ſo much x 


bux would. be pleag'd to leave: it 


vodetermin'd, whether Man's in- 


teletual 
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elleQual Faculry it ſelf is pnca, 
pable by the hel of ily degree 
of light, to diſcover and know} 

thoſe things, which you call above 
Reafon.? and would content your 
ſelyes to ſay, That there are ſome 
things belanging to theſp SubjeQts, 
which we muſt confeſs we have 
leſs clear and diſtin& Notions of, 
than we have even of the difficult- 
eſt of thoſe things, that are ac- 
knowledeg'd not to ſarpals our Rea- 
fon: And that if we will take ypon 
us,to determine poſitively and par- 
ticularly about theſe' tranſcendent 
things, we muſt employ ways of 
Reaſoning, congruous-to their pe. 
 Culiar natures 

Sophron. T ſhall readily confent 
not to expe your fina [Re ſolution, 
before our next meeting, havin 
no cauſe to fear thar time, will be 
up 20 her Dayphrer Truth. 

Timoth. And in the mean while, 


- CO 
> — 
— 


<= js ey Sw . 


* Pyrocles, 1 am glad od ke * q 
"laſt part of. what you juſt gow ſaid, 
that you ſeem to be np: longer in- 
diſposdtoadmit ſome things ie 
at 


- 


» 
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(at leaſt in our preſent ſtate) do 
ſome way or other ſurpals our 
Reaſon. For I think thar inſtead 
of exalting that faculty z WC in- 
jure and defrarud it, it we do not 
treely allow it, as much enjoy- 
ment of Truth as we are able to 
procure it: And conſequently if 
Geometry, or Revelation, or Ex- 
perience, aſſure us of divers things 
of which we can know but 7hat 
they are, and what thy do, not, 
what they are, and how they atF, we 
muſt neither refuſe, nor negle& 
the ſtudy of ſuch Truths, any more 
than we would refuſe to /ook into 
any other Objects, than thoſe that 


| we can /ook throuwph ; And there- 
| fore to enrich the Intelle&t as much 


235 we are able, we muſt enter- 
tain, not only thoſe Truths, that 


' we can comprehend, but thoſe allo, 
how ſublime ſoever, that we can 


have any certaiz, though but a ve- 
ry imperfe&t A&"nowledye of, Elpe- 
cially ſince thoſe remote and ab- 
ſtruſe Subjects may be as much 
more zoble as more dark than o0- 

thers, 
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thers, and thereby render an im- 

e& Diſcovery of them, more 
deſirable, than a far clearer one 
of Inferior things. 
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